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ALL EXTRAVAGANCE 
DURBARRED. 

In deference to the wish of the Daily 
News that there should be no “ extrava- 
gance or oriental splendour”’ at the 
coming Durbar, in view of the distress- 
ful state of India, we are given to 
understand that the following resolu- 
tions have been come to :- 

(1) The Viceroy will take a ‘ 
return’ to Delhi. 

(2) And will go up from the railway 
station to the Durber Hall in a four- 
wheeled cab. - . 

(3) The Vice- 
Roy's suite will 
travel third class 
to Delhi, and walk 
from the station. 

(4) Instead of 
the State Banquet, 
ham sandwiches, 
buns and sherry 
(“good sound wine 
at one and three 
—nutty flavour”’ 


‘second 


(6) Whilst the Heralds are sounding | 
a fanfare immediately after the Kine is | 
proclaimed Emperor of India, the bag 
will be sent round and our Indian | 
guests invited to contribute a trifle 
a the expenses of the show. 

(7) The whole T ‘amasha will be run} 


‘¢ My Countryman! and yet I know 
him not!” 

** Spectat Scorcu.’’—Above this signa- 
ture a correspondent writes to ask if the 
celebrated ‘*D. Cameron, of Beau Kart- 
'chio,”’ of whom he has heard frequent 





by a “cutting-price’’ contractor. mention, was a Highlander in_ the 
;service of an Italian, or was Beau 
Kartchio the name of the _ estate 

Wire From Viceroy To Mr. Puncn,;abroad where he had _ become a 


Repty Patp.—Invitation : Sorry you can-| naturalised Italian? ‘‘ Special Scotch” 
not come personally. Please send repre-|adds that he will be most glad of 
sentative to Delhi. Reply: Delhi-ted. | the correct information, as he intends 

-—— = - lecturing on 
** My Countrymen 
Abro 


‘Wit GENERAL 
FRENCH.” 
“That’s exactly 
what I want,” 
exclaimed an 
intending tra- 
veller, who, not 
parley - vooing 


will be hand fluently, was 
round, on trays. | thinking of spend- 

(5) The State ele- ae few — in 

hants, brought fl ity Paris ; “ of course 
by the native ao qu aa it’s @ conversa - 
Princes and Ra- TD tional hand book.”’ 
jahs, will be let on | a He had omitted 
hire at a reason- to read the re- 
able price per mainder of the 


hour, the proceeds 
to go in reduction 
of their provender 


bill, MODERN IMP 





advertisement of 
this account of 
the cavalry in 


South Africa. 





RESSIONIST ART.—MR. PUNCH’S CHILDREN’S PARTY. 
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A CHRISTMAS BOWL. 


Ox, London’s streets are a dismal sight 

If you wander about on a Christmas night ; 

The doors are barred and the blinds made trim, 
And the fronts of the houses are black and grim. 

I warrant there’s plenty of laughter there, 

Jollity, jokes and warmth to spare, 

With food in abundance and wine, no doubt, 

But it’s all within while you stand without, 

And shiver and gaze and stamp and dream, 

And watch your breath as it goes in steam, 
Curling, lingering, floating, wreathing, 

And you wonder idly what keeps you breathing, 
And sending these ghosts of yourself to follow 

The vanishing ghosts that the dim mists swallow. 
So there I walled, and my thoughts were sinister 
As those of a—what shall I say ?—a Minister 

Who is chased by a loud-voiced Opposition 

From his pride of place and his high condition, 
While nobody marks him or heeds his wishes, 

And his foes fall-to on the loaves and fishes ; 

Or a Bishop, it may be, of this place or that place— 
No opulent See, and by no means a fat place— 
Who, while he has trimmed and toiled and waited, 
Has seen no end of the rest translated, 

And himself grows lean in despair of a fatter See— . 
So I walked till at last I came to Battersea. 

And there on the bridge I stood set high, 

And the river below went sliding by : 

Dark and gloomy and deep and old, 

With spears of light on its ebb a-shiver 

That broke its eddies with glints of gold, 

Solemnly slid the ancient river 

Between dark banks where the mist clung damp 
To the glittering serpent of lamp on lamp 

That trailed to the east where the moon hung low— 
Never was seen a larger or rougher ring— 

With her face all scarred and a brick-dust glow 
That served to set off her expression of suffering. 
Then after a minute I turned, and back 

I trudged and trudged with my thoughts still black ; 
And there, as I stolidly trudged, I knew 

That somebody else was trudging too. 

Faster 1 went, but I never outpaced him, 

So I set my teeth and I turned and faced him. 

I never saw a jollier sight 

Than my fellow-trudger that Christmas night : 

A pilot-jacket the man was wrapped in, 

And his eyes were gleaming with fun, and glancing 
Like a couple of fairies dancing, dancing ; 

And he looked like a storm-tossed old sea captain, 
With a face so battered by every weather 

That a man might meet from Penang to Porlock, 
That it made you just pull yourself together 

And hitch your trousers and touch your forelock, 
As if, while still for the shore you hanker, 

You had got rowed out to a ship at anchor, 

You being at that time rated AB. 

With a roll in your walk like a two-year baby, 

And had climbed the ladder and stepped aboard her, 
With your ear cocked sharp for the Paptain’s order. 
Now where had I met the man? I knew 

He had never commanded a ship or crew ; 

His face and his figure, I knew them well, 

But what was his name I couldn’t tell. 

Stay, there was—‘‘ Tush’ to myself I said, 

‘Tt can’t be he, for he’s long been dead, 

Dead and buried this many a year, 

And Westminster Abbey had his bier, 





And Westminster Abbey’s storied stones 

Are the vault that covers the great man’s bones. 

But still there’s a look in his face, a quip 

Of roguish spirits that haunt his lip, 

A tilt of his head with its bold, strong high brow, 

And a quick sharp trick of his lifted eye-brow— 

If it ’s not—but 1 know it’s not, because 

Cartes Dickens is dead ’’—but, by Zeus, it was! 

And, oh, what a joy to take his hand 

There in the street where he came and found me, 

Back, straight back from the shadow-land, 

And his glorious capturing smile thrown round me. 

Dickens, hurrah! he was back again— 

Back with his store of jovial laughter ! 

Off went he; in his rushing train, 

I, all wonder, went rushing after. 

He stopped at a house, made up his mind, 

Passed right into it, I behind ; 

I don’t know whose and I can’t say where, 

But well I know that a house stood there. 

And then like a flash we seemed to enter 

A great room fixed in the house’s centre, 

Where, to judge by the table spread and lighted, 

An army of guests had been invited. 

But, when we were in and the big door thrust-to, 

I couldn’t see anyone else save us two. 

At the end of the table stood a bowl, 

A bowl built in like a landlord’s fixture, 

And into it swift he poured his soul, 

And he filled it full, and he stirred the mixture 

With a business air till there came an aroma 

Better than rum, lemon, water and cinnamon, 

That had roused old Rip from his state of coma 

With a leap like an eel’s from the board that you skin 
him on. 

And oh, but the magical air was humming 

With the cheeriest songs I used to know; 

And in through the door old friends kept coming, 

Dear companions of long ago. 

Dear old gardens I used to roam in, 

Dear old voices I thought were lost, 

Dear old scenes that I had my home in, 

Jolly old days of sun or frost, 

Where every day had a bright to-morrow, 

And nobody dreamt of pain or sorrow ; 

Childhood’s merriment, childhood’s noise, 

Boyhood’s frolic and jokes and joys ; 

And full in the midst a Christmas tree, 

Loaded and lit as they used to be— 

These sights I saw and these sounds I heard 

While the bubbling mixture was stirred and stirred. 

Till—lo, with a flash that leaves you darkling, 

Out went the vision gay and sparkling, 

And the bright hall turned to a gloomy, dead room— 

And I was mand in my own dull bedroom. R.C.L. 





Oxty Bars or Music.—Disciples of Sir W-.rr-p L-ws-x 
should be grateful to the firm of Broapwoop for the good 
example they are setting. Not only are their concerts short, 
without an interval for refreshment, but they actually use a 
‘‘Barless” Piano. Continuing in this line the pianos used 
here may soon be the best ‘‘ Bar-none.” 





CorresponpeNce UNANSWERED. — Sin,—I read about an 
extension of “‘ Bart's’ in connection with Christ’s Hospital. 
Is ‘‘ Bart's” a Home for decayed Baronets started originally 
by a Beneficent ‘‘ Bart.,”” and hence the name “ Bart's? ”’ 
I don’t know, or of course I should not ask and sign myself 

I. G. Noramus. 
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AN UNPOPULAR IDOL! 


How BIty and ais SUNDAY-SCHOOLMATES INTEND TO WREAK THEIR VENGEANCE, IF ONLY A SNOW-STORM 











BE PROPITIOUS, ON THE EMBANKMENT 
SOME SUNDAY AFTERNOON ABOUT CHRISTMAS-TIME. 
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“Way nas THAT HorsE A RED RIBBON ON HIS TAIL, UNOLE?” 
‘On, I EXPECT HE’S INCLINED TO KICK.” 
“But SURELY THAT CAN’T REALLY PREVENT HIM?” 








TO THE SMART WOMAN. 


Do you breakfast in bed every morning ? 
Do you spend half the night on the gad? 
Do you sally forth daily to meet Him, 
Like a lass that is seeking a lad ? 
Do the youths of your coterie call you 
Or Bibi or Tou-tou or Midge ? 
Are your brains, if you happen to have them, 
Exclusively turned upon Bridge ? 
Do you profit by tips on the race-course ? 
Do you lay reprehensible snares, 
Hunting elderly gents into corners, 
To chatter of gold mines and shares ? 
Do you fly to a Restaurant dinner 
In dread of an evening chez vous ? 
Are you shocked when you hear of the Others 
What the Others are whisp’ring of you ? 
Do you post half your letters in secret ? 
Do you blush when you read what is writ.? 
Do you flavour your speech with suggestion, 
And fondly mistake it for wit ? 
Do you think that your mate is a fool, Ma'am ? 
Do you think that your lover is true ? 
Or is it not rather your rule, Ma’am, 
All serious thought to eschew ? 





New Book IN Preparation ror Curistuas Day.—Underlying 
Raisins, by the author of Upper Currents. Appropriate. 


wy volume, in the cold weather, Slap, by the author of 
at. 





A DISTINGUISHED FOREIGNER IN PANTON STREET. 


Ix Monsieur Beaucaire at the Comedy Theatre Messrs. 
Tarkinaton and Sursertanp have presented the public 
with a pretty play. The story here dramatised has, I 
believe, already achieved some success as a novel; and 
indeed it will have occurred to many who have applauded 
the acting at the Comedy, that the novel, as a work of 
descriptive art, must have enjoyed no small advantage over 
the play. The dialogue that would ‘“‘read’’ well in the 
study is apt to become prolix on the stage ; while characters 
that are ‘‘ people of some importance’’ in the pages of 
romance, when concreted as dramatis persone, — as, 
more or less, merely decorative accessories of the scene. 
Thus it comes about that on the broad back of Mr. Lewis 
Water as Beaucaire, and on the comely shoulders; of 
Miss Grace Lane as Lady Mary, is laid the burden of the 
comedy, and admirably they carry it off; Mr. Water, as in 
chivalrous duty bound, imposing on himself two-thirds of 
the task, and acquitting himself thereof to perfection, or as 
near it as possible. 

Miss Constance WALTON is a piquante Lady Rollerton, and 
Mr. Epwarn Ferris gives a clever rendering of the wicked 
Duke of Winterset, whose title, judging from his own con- 
duct and that of his boon companions, would have been 
more to the purpose had it been Duke of Whataset! Com- 
paratively uneventful as is the progress of the first two 
Acts, the curtain is raised again and again after the final 
tableau of the Second Act to enthusiastic applause aroused 
by the contents, as it were, of a ‘‘surprise packet’ being sud- 
denly disclosed to the audience in the person of an old lady 
of fashion, got up to the very life of the period, and leaning 
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Tommy. “I say, Exsig, 1F You LIKE, I’LL 
COME AND SEE YOU EVERY DAY WHILST YOU ARE 
ILL.” 








on the arm of her chivalrous cavalier, 
Monsieur Beaucaire. This lady, Miss 
Mixnie GRIFFEN, impersonating The 
Countess of Greenbury (“by the kind 
permission of Mr. Forses Rosertson,”’ 
who is not at present requiring the 
services of this actress as Desdemona to 
his Othello) has merely to appear, has not 
a word to say, and, lo and behold, the 
house rises at her, cheering her to the 
echo! The climax of this Second Act 
is a great coup de théatre. 

After this there are ambushes, and 
skirmishes, and clashing of swords, and 
smashing of sticks, and cracking of 
whips, and some impressive acting by 
Mr. H. Savite as Francois the faithful 
valet of Monsieur Beaucaire, who is 
always on the point of letting his 
master’s title out of the bag. 

As in The Admirable Crichton, so 
here, an entirely new character is sprung 
upon the audience in the last Act; and 
at the supreme moment it is Mr. ARTHUR 
Lewis, representing the Marquis de Mire- 
poix, French Ambassador, who enters as 
the deus ex machind, and on his word,we, 
and everybody present, accept Monsieur 
Beaucaire as the most noble prince 
Monseigneur le Duc d'Orléans. Strong 
indeed, and a firm favourite with the 
audience, must be the actor whose popu- 
larity can sustain two such shocks as 
these startlingly effective introductions 
of new personages, one at the end of the 
Second Act, and the other at the close 
of the play. Yet this does Mr. WaLLEr, 
and his Monsieur Beaucaire may be 
regarded as a triumph over dramatic 
conventionality, and a real success in 
spite of the dramatists. 





GamLé Norce versus Caicaco.—The 
Yankee boasts that he can make use of 
the whole hog, “ bar the squeak.” The 
hardy Norseman says that he can 
use the entire cod, “including the 
sound.” 





DIARY OF THE M.F.H. 


Friday.—Eheu! fugaces. Another 
Christmas and another so-called “ Box- 
ing’? Day. Why, oh why was Boxing 
Day ever invented to plague and harass 
the wretched M.F.H.? It releases 
hordes of “‘ operatives’ from the neigh- 
bouring town of Grimyville, others— 
too numerous to mention—from work- 
shop, desk, and counter, to crowd round 
coverts, shout, rush about, and head 
foxes. And, crowning nuisance of all, 
“Tommy’’ and his young friends are 
home from school. We ail know what 
that means in the hunting field! Whoa 
—I mean woe—is me! 

Arrived at the meet, Sir Porgson 
Posnporo, our Member, seized me and 
introduced his two sons. 

“* They ’re home from Cambridge, and 
want to see whether your pack can get 
along as fast as their own Draghounds 
there!” 

I “squirmed,” and humbly begged 
these hopeful youths to remember that 
fox catchers are not supposed to race 
like a Drag; adding that I would feel 
obliged by their not riding on top of 
hounds. Par parenthése, I may observe 
that these giddy undergrads subse- 
quently left upen a gate, thus releasing 
fifty head of horned cattle to rove over the 
county—smashed a flight of new rails, 
and then — ‘** Hades for leather,”’ 
across big field of strawberry plants, 
doing absolutely inestimable damage. 

Scene at meet beggared description. 
Shoals of pedestrians, motorists, costers’ 
barrows, bicyclists, mill-hands, opera- 
tives, and five brake-loads of the genus 
’Arry, with paper ornaments in their 
hats, playing mouth organs, most of 
them fal drunk. Hurried hounds into 
opportune paddock, but not before two 
on heen dly kicked. Noise deafen- 
ing. Think Spion Kup must have been 
comparatively peaceful. 

Enormous “field.”” Every human 
being within a ten-mile radius who 
could raise anything with four legs, a 
head and a tail, present. 

Got hounds th 
and off to first covert, which was im- 
mediately surrounded by people on 
foot, people on bicycles, people in 
motor-cars, people of all descriptions, 
and all making as much noise as they 
conveniently could. At least a dozen 
boys on ponies, exchanging school 
reminiscences at top of their voices. 
Just as a much mystified fox endeavoured 
to break at down-wind side, Brown 
minor shouted to Suita major, “‘ Blow 
the hounds! can’t we have a go at 
these fences, without all this beastly 


waiting ?” 
Fox promptly turned back and was 
chopped in covert. D——ear little boys ! 


D——elightful Boxing Day! 





rough crowd at last, | 





Abandoned attempt in despair, and 
gave orders for Hangers’ Wood, two 
miles off. Nondescript crowd followed, 
but we managed to pick up outlying 
fox before they could catch us. Little 
Wie rushed his pony to only jump- 
able place in first fence. Pony refused, 
and little Tommy promptly fell over him. 
Unable to stop my horse, pulled off to 
unjumpable part. Result, bad fall. 
Scrambled up, and had to ride my 
horse’s tail off to catch up hounds. 
Just as I got on terms with them again, 
they checked—most unaccountably—at 
a road. Fearsome-looking object— 
which I found to be a live man—sitting 
in motor-car, clad in wild-beast skins 
and goggles, yelled, ‘‘ Hi, Mister, I’ve 
seen the fox! Directly he caught sight 
of me, he turned short back !”’ 

I thought of the trials and tribula- 
tions of the day, and of our lost run. 
Then I said, freezingly, looking at the 
Ancient-Briton-like, skin-clad man before 
me, 
‘“‘T think, Sir, our fox showed most 
excellent taste! ”’ 

Then I gave the word for ‘‘ Home.” 





A OORRESPONDENT, who signs himself 
*Littte Latin anp No GREEK,”’ would 
be glad if we informed him whether 
‘* Bacillus ” is Latin for ‘‘ Bachelor ’’ ? 


{As our complete answer to this necessi- 
tates more pages of print than we have at our 
present disposal we will defer the explanation, 
or perhaps he would-like a reference to the 
Encyclopedia Britannica. See article “ Typical 
Developments ‘B’ for Bachelor ‘ Bacillus,’ how 
pronounced, when first applied,” &c., &c.] 





TriumpHant Morro ror 4 Lasour Canpi- 
DATE AT THE Pott.—‘‘ My election’s a 
‘cert.’ I assert this because ‘ Labor 


omnia vincit.’”’ 











WILL IT EVER COME TO THIS? 


[A letter in the Field upon dress in the 
hunting field pleads for a more rational garb 
to replace the traditional scarlet, buckskin 
breeches, and ‘top’ hat.”—Daily Mail.] 
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LETTERS FROM JOE. 


H.M.S. Good Hope. 
My pear Artnur,—Here we are in 
mid-ocean. You have been at sea too 





“ The perfect rest I am enjoying.” 


often yourself to need any description 
of what it is like; but a short account 
of the perfect rest cure I am enjoying, far 
from Lobbies and Deputations, Lioyp 
GrorGE and Dr. Cuirrorp, will, I. know, 
give you pleasure to peruse and, perhaps, 
serve to recreate your mind amid the 
stress of the Third Reading. 

My dear fellow, there’s nothing like 
the sea—even on a man-of-war. I don’t 
say that a liner would not have suited 
me better—there’s such a confounded 
flavour of ArNoLD-Forster about all these 
guns and blue-jackets—but the sea’s 
the same; and whenever I feel home- 
sick I have but to listen to the screw, 
and there I am at dear old Birmingham 
once more ! 

Have you ever seen blue-jackets drill- 
ing? That’s my idea of how one’s 
Party should behave. One movement 
animating several hundred men, takin 
their orders from the officer in comman 
—yourself, of course !—who else could it 
be? Any individual conscience dictat- 
ing independent lines of action, and 
the man’s in irons. That’s discipline. 
I wish we could get some of it into the 


House. We must see; I have great 
ag in my head. Wait till I come 
ack. 


But the sea, ArrHuR; the sea! We 
had a gale in the Bay—a regular 
Opposition night—but I never. turned 
a hair. When I get tired of. politics, I 
must take up the Navy as a hobby. 
Crartey Beresrorp will require looking 
after one of these days. Besides, there 
is always room for a good Admiral ; 
and I believe one could grow orchids 
near the engine-room, where there ’s a 
steady heat. 

_ Off Gibraltar I made a rather neat 
joke. We had exchanged fatuities by 
wireless telegraphy, and the Captain 
was telling me of the monkeys that are 





sometimes. seen through a glass. I 
looked, but could distinguish nothing. 
**No,” I said, ‘‘ I see no monkeys ; only 
one Mar-coni of the Rock.’’ You might 
try that on Devonsnire, and let me 
know his comment. 

Yesterday, wandering about the hind- 
uarters of the vessel, which they call, 
i believe, the stern, I came upon a 
petty officer who knows. Birmingham. 

foresee that I shall be much less 
bored than I was beginning to fear I 
should be. He explained to me the 
difference. between a Scotch and a 
Belleville ‘boiler. By the way, how is 
Watter Lone getting on with his Water 
Bill?’ I am rather afraid that, in spite 
of his efforts in stamping out rabies, he 
is likely to. infect the Radicals with 
pa = You might tell that to 


ARCOURT with my love. 





= —— — = 


“We had a gale in the Bay—a regular 
Opposition night—but I never turned a hair.” 


Red Sea, Dec. 10.—Since I last wrote 
I have refreshed my memories of Egypt. 
With Port Said i 
was not favourably 
impressed. As a 
coaling station it 
may be excellent, 
but it does not 
appeal to the 
Egyptologist. I 
am sorry to express 
such anopinion, but 
as you know, what 
I have Port Said I 
have Port Said. 
OtherwiseI enjoyed 
my stay greatly. 
The name JOSEPH of 
itself makes me feel 
at home in Egypt, 
which I found in 
many ways much 
improved since my 
last visit. CROMER is 
going strong, as he 
always does, and 
the Ka#EDIVE was 
most tractable. 

I went by tram 








AN tz . 

“There is always room for a good Admiral.” 
to see the Pyramids, but was dis- 
ee in the Sphinx. The absence 
) 


her nose is a terrible blemish. 
Can you, for example, connect me 


in any way with a snub? It was 
a pity I couldn’t stop to see the open- 
ing of the Assouan dam, but il faut se 
borner, as NaPoLeon said. Forty centu- 
ries looked down on him, but forty-one 
look up at me. The dam pleases me, 
however, though I did not visit it—a 
most effective form of closure. Couldn’t 
we adapt it to such Nilism as Swirt 
MacNett talks? You should come out 
here, ArTuur, for your favourite game. 
Sandy lies everywhere ; capital bunkers 
the Pyramids; and the Sphinx is every 





“The absence of her nose is a terrible blemish.” 
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‘THE MISTLETOE BOUGH. 


“ Hope SPRINGS ETERNAL IN THE Htman Breast.” 








bit as fine a hazard to negotiate as the 
“* Maiden ”’ at Sandwich. 

I should say, in spite of what we read 
in the French papers, that Egypt is 
happy, although it is true that the camels 
all te humps. If Jesse were to come 
out here, there should be no difficulty 
in getting him three acres and a camel. 
The Arabs are affable, but I prefer the 
free voters of Birmingham. What is 
wrong with Egypt, between you and 
me, is that it is not a British Colony. 
So long. JOSEPH. 


P.S.—I have just heard, by Marconi- 
gram, that at a sale at Sornepy’s a 
letter of mine fetched only five shillings, 
while one of Cromwe.’s was sold for 
£7. What is the use of having AUSTEN 
at the Post Office if my letters are 
treated in this way? The moral effect 
of this news, which has doubtless 
already reached Mombasa and Durban, 
is distinctly prejudicial to the cause of 
Imperial unity. 


THE GOURMET’S LOVE SONG. 


How strange is Love; I am not one 
Who Cupid’s power belittles, 

For Cupid.’tis who makes me shun 
My customary victuals. 

Oh, Erriz, since that painful scene 
That left me broken-hearted, 

My appetite, erstwhile so keen, 
Has utterly departed. 


My form, my friends observe with pain, 
Is growing daily thinner. 
Love only occupies the brain 
That once could think of dinner. 
| Around me myriad waiters flit, 
With meat and drink to ply men ; 
Alone, disconsolate, I sit, 
And feed on thoughts of Hymen. 


| The kindly waiters hear my groan, 

| _ They strive to charm with curry ; 

| They tempt me with a devilled bone— 
| I beg them not to worry. 

~— whitebait, entrées, fricassees, 

ey bring me uninvited. 

| I heed them not, for what are these 
To’one whose life is blighted ? 


They show me dishes rich and rare, 
But ah! my pulse no joy stirs. 

For savouries I ’ve ceased to care, 
I hate the thought of oysters. 

They bring me roast, they bring me 

boiled, 

But all in vain they woo me; 

The waiters softly mutter, “ Foiled!” 
The chef, poor man, looks gloomy. 


So, Erriz, turn that shell-like ear, 
Nor to my sighing close it, 

You cannot doubt that I’m sincere— 
This ballad surely shows it. 

No longer spurn the suit I press, 
Respect my agitation, 

Do change your mind, and answer, 

roa” 

And save me from starvation. 








CHARIVARIA. 


Accorpine tu the United States census 
returns, the oldest white American is 
120 years of age, while there is a negro 
145, and an Indian 150. It was only the 
influence of Grorce Wasninecton that 
prevented the white American being 
150. 





It is stated that Mr. Marcon: will 
shortly surprise the world with another 
invention. His opponents are wonder- 
ing whether it will be that he has sur- 
mounted all the difficulties of Trans- 
atlantic wireless telegraphy. 

Lord CHartes BeresrorpD says he is 
regarded as a mustard-plaster on the 
back of Authority in the House of 
Commons. We should have thought 
there was more of the Salt than the 
mustard about Lord Cares. 








The practice of Crown Princes making 
love to American actresses has received 
a blow from which it may take some 
years to recover. Miss Maybelle 
Gitmaw, who was courted by the Crown 
Prince of Siam, has given some of the 
Prince’s love-letters to the New York 
papers for publication. 





The trouble with the Volunteers con- 
tinues. Those of the officers who are 
not resigned to the new Regulations 
are resigning. = 

The Public are cautioned against a 
man who is going about soliciting alms, 
and, among other statements, declares 
he had a horse shot under him at 
Trafalgar. The Police believe he is an 
impostor. ee 


During the past week, large cargoes 
of geese and turkeys have been arriving 
daily from the Continent, and there is 
little doubt that Christmas will be held 
on the 25th December this year as usual. 





It has been prophesied that, on the 
evening of that day, many little boys 
will complain that their tailors have 
made their waistcoats too tight, while 
others will quietly prepare for death. 





A curious epidemic has made its 
appearance with the beginning of the 
dark mornings. A number of persons, 
on being awakened, find themselves 
overcome by an irresistible feeling of 
drowsiness, and drop off into a sleep 
again, from which comatose condition 
they are only aroused with the greatest 
difficulty. 


The whole matter is wrapped in a 
certain amount of mystery, but there 
is, it seems, some danger that the duel 
which was arranged a considerable time 
ago between French expert swordsmen 
and Italian expert swordsmen, may take 
place. 





The Mad Mullah has written a letter 
in which, as the price of peace, he 
demands the concession of a port, the 
recognition of his sphere of influence, 
and the removal of the restrictions on 
the importation of rifles. The Jingo 
press is urging the British Government 
not to submit to these terms. 





The Prince of Monaco, who has an 
army of some thirty-two men, holds 
that all international disputes should 
in future be settled by arbitration, 
instead of by an appeal to force, and 


is about to disband his army. 





Curistmas Sarina (after Shakspeare). 
—* All the world ’s a—stodge.”’ 
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Small Child (who has been pecked on 
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inger while trying to stroke the parrot). “Ou peak! Ox pear! I THOUGHT IT WAS GOING 
TO BE A Nose, aND 1T’s a Tootn!” 








PICKWICK UP TO DATE. 
II.—Curistmas at Dinctey DELL. 


Tue best sitting-room at Manor Farm 
was a good, long, sanitary apartment, 
fitted with patent ventilators in abund- 
ance, and on Christmas Eve it looked 
its very best. Bowls of primroses and 
cowslips decked the tables, flowers culled 
earlier in the day by the fair hands of 
ARABELLA ALLEN. Mr. Pickwick, who was 
seen to be busily engaged with his tablets, 
was believed to be meditating a letter to 
the Times on the phenomenal abundance 
of these flowers in mid-December. 

“Come,” cried old Warp1e, boister- 
ously, ‘‘come, bring up your chairs to 
the hot-water-pipes! Fill your glasses ! 
The jug of barley-water isn’t nearly 
empty yet! It’s Christmas Eve—and 
the clock shall strike ten to-night before 
one of us shall even think of going to 
bed! Joe—where’s that boy?” 

“* Here I be, Sir,”’ replied the Fat Boy, 


starting from a remote corner, where 


he had been taking his temperature on| ‘Our invariable custom,’ replied 
the sly. Mr. Warpie. ‘ Everybody sits down 

“ Have you weighed yourself to-day ?’’| with us on Christmas Eve, as you see 

“Yes, Sir,” said the Fat Boy. them now—servants and all. (Of course 

“And taken your baths and your] we quarantine ’em first, and then spray 
| medicine ? Well, then, it’s Christmas them with iodoform.) And here we sit, 
‘time, and you shall have one extra|and tell stories.” 
charcoa] biscuit in honour of it! Here) ‘‘ Ghost stories ?’’ asked Mr. Pickwick. 
|---ancdt now be off and run half-a-mile!’’| ‘No, no; uncommon bad for the 

‘Werry generous, too,’ said Mr.|nervous system, ghost stories — we 
WELLER, approvingly. ‘Out you go, ‘talk about microbes and influenza, 
young adiposity! You're a disgrace|and someone reads aloud from the 
to hygienic science, as the sawbones|medical papers. TRUNDLE, my _ boy, 
said to his wife ven she died o’ blood-| where are those purple pills? Come, 
poisonin’.”’ Pickwick, give us a tale!” 

“Health before all things,” said} ‘But I don’t know any,’’ protested 
Warpiz. “Still, at Christmas — yes, | that gentleman, taking off his spectacles 
Emma, I will have a drop of that|and looking rather confused. There 
lemonade—and a piece of dry toast.| was a general murmur of protest. 
WINKLE, you're looking feverish. I’ve} ‘Dear Mr. Pickwick,” giggled one of 
a brand of quinine in my cellar that ’ll| the poor relations on the outside of the 
make you as right as a trivet!’’ circle, ‘‘ perhaps can tell us—something 








“This,” observed Mr. Pickwick, |—about—his liver!” 
edging still nearer to the hot-water-| ‘‘ Bless my soul!” gasped Mr. Pick- 
pipes, “ this is, indeed, comfort.” WICK. 
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ALEXANDRA’S FEAST. 


(After Dryden.) 
. . . At last kind ALExanpra came, 
Lending mild lustre to a martial name; 
The sweet enthusiast, with her boun- 
teous store, 
Descending from her high estate to 
cheer 
The widow, and to wipe the orphan’s 





tear, 
And ease the aching misery of War. 
Let her great namesake yield the 
praise 
And lay his sceptre down ; 
He won the Victor’s bloodstained 








ji. atitetl 
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nile 


ys, 
She earned the Healer’s crown. 





NURSERY NOTES AND QUEER 
QUERIES. 


LearxeD Philologists, Rhymenologists, 
and Christmas Holiday-ologists will be 
interested in the following excursus De 
Nursere Rima :— 

For ages the origin of the first couplet 
of the well-known verse 

“Hi Diddle Diddle, 
The cat and the fiddle,” 

has presented difficulties almost insuper- 
able to students of all ages. It is now 
almost certain that the author of this 
piece of early poetry was a distinguished 
maker of musical instruments, who was 
protesting against the passing off of 
inferior violins as genuine Cremonas. 
“Hi” is an allusion to the price; 
“Diddle Diddle” to the cheating, and 
if for ‘‘the cat”’ is read (which is far 
more probable) ‘the kit,” it will then 
be found that the line is meant to warn 
unwary amateurs against being taken 
in, i.e, diddled when paying an 
exorbitant (“‘Hi’’) price both for the 
small violin (i.e., “kit’’) or for the 
full-sized ‘‘fiddle.’ The remaining 
joy lines the Professor will examine and 
VE report upon later, before publishing 

; his most interesting work, entitled De 

( Dryasdustibus non Disputandum. 
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Tue following announcement appeared 























Hairdresser. ‘HAIR BEGINS TO GET VERY THIN, Sir.” in the Ballymoney Free Press of the 
Customer. “ Yes.” 11th inst. :-— 
Hairdresser. “Have you TRIED our Tonio Lotion?” ae ae as a Good pons a 
’ “y x ” urkey UOCK an wo fiens, a2 number 
ro - ~ pcmcia bet, 8 ow of Buff Minorca Hens and a Cock, and a eo 
1% ; tity of White Leghorn Hens and Cocks, 
RARA AVIS My too méagre board to bless bred off Cook’s Eggs.—Apply, &c. 
. With a seasonable greeting ? An eggstrordi way of breeding 
RakEsT visitor my way, Hurriedly I rack my brain goats i ) 
How to welcome you I scamper! For the donor—but in vain ! i 
Harbinger of Christmas Day, Half . | *ARRY AND ’ARRIET’S FAVOURITE ITALIAN 
Carrier laden with a hamper ; -a-crown as tip—no less— Port.—’ Ariosto. 
Filled with choicest stores, no doubt— _ Marks my jubilation’s measure. 
Fur and feathers peeping out. Now the label and address 
I can scrutinise at leisure. .. . Curistuas CRACKERS IN VENEZUELA.— 
Who has sent it—I would guess— Why did I not look before ?— Will English and Germans let off 
With its stock of “ pretty eating,” It was meant for Jones next door: Ca-ra-cas ? 
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ALEXANDRA’S FEAST. 


Queen Axexanpra. “ THIS WAY, FATHER CHRISTMAS !” 


“THE SWEET ENTHUSIAST, WITH HER BOUNTEOUS STORE.”—Dryden adapted. 
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PILGRIMS TO THE EAST. 
Marseilles, Dec. 12. 


Dear Mr. Punch, you are, we know, 
Regarded as the guide of youth, 
And would not willingly forego 
Your love of undiluted truth ; 
And yet the rare inventive art 
That shines in your immortal pages 
Locates you on a peak apart 
From other merely truthful sages. 


While they, along the lower slopes, 
Confine themselves to stolid fact, 
Coloured by literary tropes, 
Tempered with journalistic tact, 
You take a broader point of view, 
Embracing realms of myth and 
mystery ; 
They chronicle events, while you 
Out of your head are making history. 


The aims that lurk in Liberal Leagues 
(Escaping popular remark)— 
How Jasper TULty’s strange intrigues 
Came to the cognisance of ‘‘ Sark ’’— 
The thoughts of JoserH on the blue 
(Rightly reserved against detection)— 
No secret but you find its clue 
Simply by force of introspection. 


This being thus, I ask my soul 

What am I doing here to-day ? 
Why should I yace Massilia’s mole 

And peer across her prancing bay ? 
If you, in London, stage by stage, 

uid touch it off from inspiration, 

Is not this Eastern pilgrimage 

A work of supererogation ? 


Ah! what a tale for you to write, 
Setting your winged fancy free, 
Unhampered by the actual sight 
Of what we others need to see ! 
Still, just to spare those busy wings, 
We'll go and tell you how superb are 
The elephants and other things 
Performing at the Delhi Durbar. 


Meantime I hope you understand 
It is across the waves we fare 
With opportunities to land 
Provided only here and there ; 
So please to wait a little while 
(bne has to ask these small concessions) 
Till, somewhere near the mouth of Nile, 
Wesend you home our sea-impressions. 





HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS. 
XIII.—Honest To. 


I am beginning to wish that I had 
accepted my host’s invitation to stay 
the night. I had no idea that it was so 
far from Wimbledon to Putney. The 
road is distinctly too lonely to suit m 
taste, for I have no stick. I am glad, 
anyhow, that thereisamoon. I quicken 


7 
at is a most peculiar figure on the 
road ahead of me. It looks like a man 








'9 
Av rEeR — 








She. “ How's Tre Motor-Car oettine ox, Str Cmartes?” 
He. “ Wett, Fact 18, I’vyE SEEN VERY LITTLE OF IT, You SE I’vE ONLY HAD IT THREE 


MONTHS, AND WHEN IT ISN’T IN HosPiTaL, I am!” 





with two gigantic horns. No, one of 
them is his hat. He has it in his left 
hand. What on earth is that in his 
right? It looks unpleasantly like a 
bludgeon. Shall I turn back ? 

It is all right, he is singing. I hear 
allusions to an angel mother. On re- 
flection I do not know whether I have 
yet cause to be reassured. 

I draw nearer. He seems to be 
waiting for me. I see now what he 
has in his right hand. It is a huge pair 
of shears. He is still singing as I 
reach him ; 


“Ho no, my che-ild, 
H-you ’ll be a nangel——” 


Suddenly he breaks off, and shifting 
the shears to join the hat in his left 
hand, extends his right to me. 

It is without exception the dirtiest 
hand I have ever seen. Moreover it is 
wet. I hesitate. 





“Tt’s a bit—er—wet, isn’t it?” I 
venture to remark. 

He surveys me for some time with a 
bleary eye. I am ready to put up my 
guard. Eventually he speaks. 

“I have got,” he says slowly, 
bloomin’ "eart.”” 


“‘T am delighted,” I reply, “to hear 


oo 


a 


it. 

Of a sudden he flings down his hat 
and the shears in the road, and extri- 
cates himself with difficulty from his 
coat. I again get ready. He picks u 
the shears. I prepare for flight. Much 
to my relief he directs his attack at the 
trim hedge bounding a front garden at 
the side of us, and proceeds to chop at 
it wildly. After a moment he desists 
and turns to me. 

‘Yer can’t ‘elp it, now, can yer ?—I 
ask yer, can you ’elp ‘avin’ a good 
’eart?” 


‘‘There have been instances,” I 
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CHRISTMAS TIME. 


“THEY SMILE AT ME WHO SHORTLY SHALL BE DEAD.”—Richard the Third, Act III., Sc. 4. 





remark, ‘‘of people who have success- 
fully resisted it.”’ 

He looks at me intently. 

‘“*D’ you know,” he observes, ‘I’m | 
a edgercated man like yerself.”’ 

“You surprise me,”’ I answer. 

“‘T’ve ’ad,” he continues, “a college | 
edgercation. Yer need it, yer know, | 
fer my work.” 

He takes another clip at the hedge. 

‘‘ Botany,” he murmurs vaguely. 

He turns to me again. 

“T needn’t work, yer know,” he 
informs me. ‘‘ My fam’ly ’ve got money. 
Any day that I was ter go down ter 
the Commercial Road I could get it. 
But I won't. I'll tell yer wot it is. 
I’m proud. An’ I’ve got a bloomin’ 
good ‘eart. All bloomin’ right my ’eart 
is. 

I congratulate him. 

“Yes,” he repeats, ‘“‘I’m too proud, 
that’s wot’s wrong with me. ner 
than be subservient on them—I ‘Il— 
I’ll ask any stranger. Now you ain’t 
got sich a thing as an ole pair o’ 
trousers ?”’ 

“Not here,” I reply; “at least that 
I can spare at present.” 

He sets to work on the hedge again, 
chopping it recklessly into the fanciest 
of md 

“ D’you know,” he observes between 
the snips, ‘I’ve took a fancy ter you. 
I sor at once that you was a gentleman 
—like myself. Edgercated man.” 

He desists again, and throws down 
the shears. 

‘* Evenin’ dress,’’ he observes, ‘“‘ tall 





‘at —excuse my pointin’—why, I’ve 


\orfen wore ’em. Oh, I’ve seen days.” 


| 


I am sympathetically silent. 
‘“*My mother,” he resumes, “was a 
lady—a real lady. Curls over the ears 


|just there, an’ a tortoiseshell comb. 


Excuse me pointin’.”’ 

He picks up the shears and takes a 
jagged piece out of the middle of the 
hedge, then throws them down again. 

“But I’ve got a bloomin’ 
eart,”” he observes. “I'll tell yer 
wot ’s brought me ter this. 1 got boozed 
one night. That’s the truth. I tell 
yer straight.”’ 

“T believe you,”’ I assure him. 

He seems gratified. 

“Yes,” he repeats, “one night I got 
boozed, an’ my pore ole father——’”’ 

Without the slightest warning he 
puts one arm round my neck and bursts 
into tears. 

** My pore ole father,” he sobs, “‘ ’e sez 
ter me, ‘Never darken my doors again.’”’ 

I glance at the hand which he has 
just removed from my neck. He 
stretches it out to me. 

“Yer see that ’and,’’ he says, smiling 
through his tears, “there’s somethin’ 
there that won’t rub off.” 

** That,”’ I observe, ‘‘is reassuring.” 

“‘Somethin’,’’ he continues, ‘‘ that yer 
can't rub off—yer may try ever so.” 
(I make no such attempt.) ‘‘ Shall I tell 
yer wot it is?—-H-onesty. I’m h-onest, 
Iam. I can’t ’elp it.” 

Again he attacks the hedge, by this 
time assuming the shape of a battered 
cogwheel. 





“You ain’t got sich a thing,” he 
inquires, again turning to me, *‘as an 
ole pair o’ trousers ?”’ 

I produce sixpence, which he pockets 
absently. 

“* Look ’ere,’’ he begins, “‘will you do 
me a favour if I ask yer?” 

‘* What is it?” I inquire. 

He lowers the shears and looks at me 
fixedly. 

**Do you believe,” he demands, “in 
my h-onesty ?”’ 

‘“‘T am certain,” I reply, ‘‘ that it is 
quite as true as your other accounts of 
yourself.”’ -- 

“You ’re right,” he observes. ‘Can 
yer lend me a shillin’ until termorrer ?”’ 

I give it to him, 

“Look ’ere,” he suggests promptly, 
“can yer make it ’arf-a-crown?”’ 

Here I stand firm. He abandons the 
request with nonchalance. 

** Yes,’ he observes, ‘‘ I’m h-onest, I 
am. Sixpence you’ve given me an’ a 
shillin’ you’ve lent me. I’m treatin’ 
yer straight. I’ve taken a fancy ter 
you, an’ when I take a fancy to a man 
I stick to ’im.” 

I examine my neck. 

“T’m h-onest, I am,” he repeats. 
“Now the lady of the ’ouse ’ere ’oose 
he» I’m a-clippin’—excuse me pointin’ 
—she sez ter me, ‘ALF Bongs, ’ere’s the 
money in advance; I trust yer because 
I know you’re h-onest.’ An’ she was 
right. I’ve ’ad the money, an’ ’ere I 
am a-doin’ the work.” 

It does not appear to me that he is 
doing anything of the kind. Perhaps 
this strikes him also, for he again 
attacks the hedge. 

I prepare to resume my way. He 
desists promptly, and addresses me 
again. 

“There’s nothin’,’’ he declares, ‘‘I 
enjoy so much as a chat like this with 
a pleasant feller. I’m a pleasant feller 
myself.” 

Suddenly a flood of light pours out 
upon the front garden. I look up and 
see a red-faced gentleman with a white 
moustache standing in the open door- 


way. 

““What are you doing heah?’’ he 
demands, loudly. 

My companion looks up from his 
work. . 
“T’m clippin’ the ’edge,’’ he answers 
cheerily. 

The old gentleman advances down 
the path. 

*“What the devil d’you mean by 
touching the hedge?”’’ he demands, 
angrily. ‘‘ Clear out of this.” 

There follows a brief but lively dia- 
logue, to which I listen from a distance. 

“‘Orl right, sir,” concludes my com- 
panion, in an injured tone, as he puts 
on his coat, “it’s only a mistake. Same 
as yer might make yerself if you’d ’ad 
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a glass. You ain't got such a thing as 
an ole pair o’ trousers?” 

The old gentleman has just observed 
the state of his hedge. He explodes. 

“Orl right,” responds the other, 
“it’s only a mistake. Me an’ my mate 
was a chattin’. I’m not askin’ yer ter 
pay for it, am 1?” 

I begin to retire at this. 

“You d——d scoundrels! ”’ gasps the 
old gentleman. “I’l) set the dog on 
you.” 

I am increasing the distance rapidly. 

“T ain’t afraid o’ no dogs,” I hear 
my friend answer. ‘‘ I’ve got 4 bloomin’ 


good ’eart.”’ 
I press on. The lively dialogue still 
continues. Aftera time I hear no more. 


I look back. The square of light has 
disappeared from the front garden. My 
late companion is making a tortuous 
way towards Wimbledon. A distant 
clock strikes midnight. 





VAUXHALL BRIDGE, 

Ix the year 1895 an” intelligent 
young foreigner climbed into a hansom. 
“T go,”’ said he, ‘‘to see your great 
Gallery of British Art. It is on 
the quay of your great river.” But 
the cabman had never heard of it, 
and spent nearly an hour in slums 
befure he got there. The intelligent 





young foreigner paid the fare, which 
was only five shillings, and, before 
entering the Gallery, gazed around him. 
“Your municipality,’ said he to a 
policeman, “is improving this quarter 
of the city. It might well be_ better. 
[I see that they begin the construction 
of a new bridge, since there is a tem- 
porary one in wood.”’ 

“T dunno, Sir,” said the policeman ; 
“the County Council’s going to do 
something.’ Then the young Rslenet 
thanked him politely, inspected the 
pictures, and went away. 

In 1905 the intelligent foreigner 
visited London again. In the interval 
he had married. “ Let us go,”’ said he 
to his wife, ‘‘ to the Gallery of English 
Pictures, and then we shall see the 
magnificent new bridge constructed by 
the municipality.’ So they drove in a 
cab, and again he paid five shillings, 
and then he looked around. 

“Heaven,” cried he, “they have not 
et finished! They have not yet begun ! 
here is the same bridge in wood which 

I have already seen.’’ Then addressing 
a policeman—it was not the same one— 
he asked, ‘‘ When will your magnificent 
new bridge be finished ?”’ 

“Can't say, Sir,” said the policeman ; 
‘the County Council’s got the job in 
hand.’ 

In 1915 the intelligent foreigner paid 
a third visit to Lane. This time he 
brought his eldest boy. ‘‘ Ah,”’ said he, 
“TI will show the little man the English 
pictures. At the same time we shall see 
the superh new bridge opposite. It must 
have been finished long ago.’’ So they 
went in an electric cab, and he paid five 
shillings—he began to know the fare 
by this time—but when he got out he 
could hardly speak for amazement. 

‘*What!”’ he cried at last. “I come 
here for the third time to see the im- 
provements effected by the municipality, 
and there is nothing but that miserable, 
dirty, hideous temporary wooden bridge! 
Temporary? It is eternal!’’ Then he 
perceived a young policeman—again a 
different one—and he asked, ‘‘ Will this 
wooden bridge always be here ?”’ 

‘** Most likely, Sir,’’ answered the 
policeman. ‘‘It’s been here ever since 
I can remember.”’ 

“But your municipality,’ persisted 
the foreigner, ‘* have they no intention 
of beginning the new bridge ? 

“Well, Sir,” said the policeman, 
‘“‘you see there’s a sort of a hitch. 
I’ve heard say the County Council 
started some foundations twenty years 
ago, and then found out they weren’t 
strong enough, or didn’t do somehow. 
So ever since they ve been trying to 
make up their minds what to do.” 

Then the other thanked him, and 
went away. 





In 1930 the intelligent foreigner 





visited London for the fourth time, |; 
His eldest son, a rising young painter, 
accompanied him. 

** Let us go,” said the father, laugh- 
ing, ‘‘ tothe Gallery of English Pictures, 
and I will show you the sort of bridge 
which the citizens of London use 
patiently for thirty or forty years, or 
perhaps for ever.” 

So they went in a compressed-air 
cab, and as he was going to pay the fare, 
he perceived an extraordinary change. 
The wooden bridge had vanished. 

‘* Where is the old bridge ?’’ cried he 
to the cabman, “ has it fallen down ?”’ 

‘*No, Sir,’’ said the man, ‘‘ the new 
one was finished last year. There it is.” 

So the intelligent elderly foreigner 
jumped from the cab, and gazed at the 
new structure. 

‘*Heaven forbid,’ cried he to his 
son, ‘‘that you should see this! You 
are an artist. The temporary bridge 
was mean, but it was not so hideous 
as this. Let us go away as fast as we 
can, and never come near the Gallery 
of British Art again.’’ So he got back 
into the cab, and went away for ever. 











GHOSTLY GRUMBLERS. 


(See Dec. 25, 1901.) 


The ex-Ghost of Rotham Grange. “ You 
remember -last Christmas they turned my 
Grange into an Asylum for Idiots. Well, last 
night, hoping to frighten just one more person 
to death before leaving the place for ever, I 
suddenly appeared with my most blood-curdling 
shriek to an attendant in the darkest corridor. 
What do you think she did? ” 

T’other Ghost. “Expired, or went mad at 
least?” 

The ex-Ghost. “No, she only said, ‘ Half a 


mo’. I'll get my camera and take your photo! ’” 
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WAR NEWS. 


(Somewhat delayed in transmission. From our | 
South African Correspondent.) 


Freer Street, Dec. 5. | 


Tae war has now entered upon a! 
most dangerous and desperate phase. | 
It is no longer a guerra al cuchillo, but | 
what is ten thousand times more deadly 
—a war to the paper-knife. Three 
years have now passed since the black 

ecember of 1899, and the enemy are 
now stronger than ever. They have 
lately been reinforced by a large num- 
ber of English and Continental pub- 
lishers, determined men who will stick 
at nothing. To these are being daily 
added a motley collection of translators, 
lecturers, canvassers, advertisers, and 
other cut-throat desperadoes of all 
kinds. “ Free-lances”’ of every nation- | 








“AT §- 
“Yes, let me like a soldier fall! ” 


ality under the sun have given their 
adhesion, and the result is a most 
complete system of communication, dis- 
tribution and organisation of forces. 

To give precise particulars of the 
strength and whereabouts of the foe is 
at present forbidden by the Censor, but 
I may darkly hint that Ex-President | 
Kr-c-r has taken the field with a circu- | 
lation of many thousand Memoirs in the | 
neighbourhood of Paternoster Spruit, | 
the redoubtable Curistian De W-r has 
manned a vast number of Kopjes with 
his new “Constables” in the Withall- 
plaats district, and General Ben V-1J-n | 
is ranging the country with a body of 
picked Reminiscences, while a commando 
of WO Boer authors shows signs of 
aggressive activity at Ahmadnagar. 
K-st-Li’s levies must not be neglected, 
and last, but by no means least, D-1-r-y 
and B-ra may be expected to threaten us 
shortly at some fontein or other of print. 








TOY TABLEAUX. 









Wy = 
Yj $33 
“ Who’s that a-calling?” 


Meanwhile, what are the War Office 
people about? Is position after posi- 
tion to be surrendered ere the official 
counterstroke is prepared? Are rivers 
of British ink to be shed, as usual, too 
late? The nation pauses, and the 
British Lion paws the air for a reply. 

(Signed) 
Mr. Punca’s Own Scare-nEaD. 

(From our Pro-Venezuelan Expert.) 


Bouveri£ Street, Dec. 12. 

Great Britain, indifferent to the severe 
thrashing she has received in, South 
Africa, is again essaying the réle of 
international bully. She has had the 
effrontery to land thirty blue-jackets at 
La Guayra to rescue the English direc- 
tors of the Harbour Company, who were 
being justly detained as hostages by an 
indignant populace. Into what further 
complications the hot-headed reckless- 
ness of the British commander will lead 
us, I positively shudder to think. We 


‘shall hear of further high-handed re- 


leases and piratical abductions of the 





+ AT Smith 


“Oh! Woodman, spare that tree !” 





wives and families of English ‘ helots’”’ 
by their compatriots from the sacred 
Venezuelan soil. No philo-Caribbean, 
however, could read unmoved the soul- 
stirring manifesto of the heroic Castro, 
in which the peace-loving defender of 
his country pleads the inalienable right 
of a South American Republic to re- 
pudiate all its petty financial obligations 
and ignore the sordid claims of a foreign 
and mercenary race. In order that so 
touching an appeal may not lack re- 
sponse among the anti-freebooters of the 
metropolis, it is arranged that a mass 
meeting of sympathisers shall be held 
next Sunday on the upper plinth of the 
monument in Trafalgar Square, out of 
reach of the fountains and the hustling 
of the usual unthinking mob. 

Refuges and ambulances for pro- 
Venezuelans will be provided within 
the temporary wooden covers for Land- 
seer’s lions. 


\ 





*A-T.S$- 
A warrior boul’d ! 


Dretomatic INTELLIGENCE.—An exami- 
nation for the position of “ Attaché”’ 
will be held in London shortly. The 
following questions are an intelligent 
anticipation of the test the candidates 
will have to undergo:—(1) Draw an 
accurate plan of the ‘ Backstairs;’’ (2) 
Define the social precedence of (a) A 
Chevalier d’industrie, (b) The owner of 
a “chateau en Espagne ;’’ (3) Write a 
brief note either to a lady, enclosing 
opera tickets, or to a tailor, not enclosing 
cheque (N.B. In the former case great 
attention must be paid to punctuation 
and orthography); (4) Describe an 
original figure for the “‘cotillon;”’ (5) 
Give six synonyms for the word 
“spade,” or, Prove that black is light 
grey; (6) Write a short essay on the 
statement that “One ultimatum does 
not make a war.” 
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PANTOMIME. 


Driver of Submarine Hansom. “ Best 1F I'D ’AVE DRIVEN YER DOWN ’ERE FOR EIGHTEENPENOE, IF I’p ’avE KNOWN THE STATE OF THE Roaps!” 








OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

Tr is a difficult task to write the bio 
who died but yesterday. Mr. Sipyey Lee accomplished the 
almost-impossible in a masterly monograph, one of the 
features of the last volume of the Dictionary of National 
Biography of which he was editor. Smita, Exvtr now issue 
in a volume of six hundred pages the article partly re-written, 
considerably extended. Unlike the majority of analogous 
endeavours, the work is improved rather than weakened by 
extension. Instead of being watered down it is braced up. 
The volume is enriched by two portraits of the Queen, one 
from the original sketch by Sir Epwi Lanpserr, done at 
Windsor Castle when the Queen was in her twentieth year, 
the other when her Masesty had reached the age of seventy- 
eight. Even more interesting is a draft in the QuEEN’s 
handwriting of a historical document dated February 17, 
1874. It is addressed to Mr. DisraEwi, informing him that 
Mr. GiapsToyE has tendered his resignation. ‘‘ She therefore 
writes Mr. Disraeit to ask him to undertake to form a 
Government.’’ The main difficulty in accomplishing the 
task Mr. Lee set himself was the vastness of time and the 
range of incident he had to bring within the limits of a 
reasonable canvas. Aided by a nice sense of proportion, 
a capacity for condensation, and a rare gift of lucidity, he 
has fully succeeded. He has, in brief, written a compendious 
history of a ae during the past seventy years, adding to 
it the personal interest of a long busy life passed in the very 
centre of affairs. 


phy of a sovereign 


To the Christmas parent, blessed in the possession of a 
boy who likes his reading to be of an adventurous kind, I 
can recommend Stan Lynn, by Grorce Manviie Feyy. 
Stan, who displays the most remarkable courage through a 





series of blood-curdling risks in China, is evidently the boy 
to deal with the Dowager-Empress of the pig-tailed ones. 
Equally adventurous and exciting is Jack and. Black, by 
Ayprew Home. The undaunted daring and marvellous 
resource of the British schoolboy were never better de- 
picted. Finally, there is Grit and Go, short stories by a 
variety of authors, including the late G. A. Henty, Guy 
Boorusy, D. Curistiz Murray, and others. It is a capital 
and a dashing collection. This ‘‘leash’’ of books comes 
from Messrs. W. & R. CHaMBErs. 





Uncles, aunts, and other amiable people on the outlook 
for pretty things for good little folk at Christmas, should 
glance through Mr. Grant Ricwarps’ Dumpy Books for 
Children. They run to nineteen volumes, are rich in variety 
of subject, most of them are illustrated in colours, and 
all are daintily bound, whilst the price is within the limits 
of the most avaricious aunt or the least unctuous uncle. 


Several charming booklets have reached me from the De 
la More and more Press (298, Regent Street), including 
Adonais, the Eve of Saint Agnes, and The Philobiblion of 
Richard de Bury, all under the able editorship of Mr. 
Go.LaNnoz, who has, however, omitted to inform those of the 
higher culture who have neglected their Greek that Phil 
O’Biblion was not an Irishman, with further explanation 
which it is useless to set out here at length. 


If you want some capital stories, as original in idga as 
they are thoroughly amusing in the telling, take the Baron’s 
advice, and for your Christmas holiday and after get hold of 
The Disentanglers, by ANDREW Lana (Lonemans & Co.). The 
illustrations, by H. J. Forp, are good. 

Tue Baron dE Boox-Worws. 




















